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IT’S SO EASY TO 


+ 





GET OFF TO A FLYING START 
ON YOUR VISIT TO IRELAND! 


There are regular air services between 
Dublin and every place on this map. Fly to 
Dublin direct by fast, comfortable 

Aer Lingus airliner. No crowds or fuss. 
No tips. No luggage worries—it’s check- 
ed through to Dublin. Money-saving 
special excursion fares! Dublin to Shannon 
flights connect with transatlantic services. 
British subjects need no foreign currency 
—no passport or travel documents. 
INFORMATION and BOOKINGS from 
your local travel agent, British European 
Airways or Aer Lingus in London 
(WHltehall 1080). 


AER LINGUS 


Paresh Ata bi meas 
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@ ONCE more the clear, translucent beauty of Waterford 
Cut Crystal Glass is on show throughout the world; once 
more the skill that made antique Waterford glass so justly 
famous is being devoted to the production of fine lead 
crystal glassware, based on traditional designs and adapted 
to the tastes of this modern age. Perfection in design and 
workmanship, ageless beauty and enduring elegance . . . the 


best shops everywhere are proud to stock Waterford Glass. 


Caterfors Glass 
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For Business and Holiday 
journeys to Ireland 
travel by 


THE 


ROYAL MAIL 
ROUTES 


HOLYHEAD - DUN LAOGHAIRE 
FISHGUARD - ROSSLARE 


Service also via 
FISHGUARD - WATERFORD 


Regular nightly services from Holyhead to 
Dun Laoghaire and from Fishguard to Rosslare 
and Waterford on Monday, Wednesday and 
Friday nights by modern well-equipped ships. 


Connecting trains to and from the Ports. 


For all information 
enquire at 
British Railways Stations 
Offices or Agencies. 


TRAVEL BY RAIL AND SEA 
FOR 
COMFORT AND REGULARITY 











NEW REDUCED 
CHARGES 
FOR 1954 
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Drive VYoureel 


SAFETY AND COMFORT 


lreland’s Finest Hire Service offers these five feature: 


UNLIMITED MILEAGE 
FULL COMPREHENSIVE INSURANCE 


MAPS AND TRAVEL ITINERARIES 
FREE DELIVERY IN DUBLIN 
CLIENTS MET ANYWHERE 









































Model H. P. Per Week Model | H. P. Per Week 
§2/53 RAC 8 £12 12 0 || New RAC 10 £15 15 0 
Anglia BHP 23.4 $36 Anglia BHP 36 $45 
52/53 RAC 10 £13 13 0 |] New RAC 10 £16 160 
Pretect BHP 30.1 $39 Prefect BHP 36 $48 
Ford RAC 16 £18 18 0 |} Ford RAC 32.5 | £25 0 0 
Consul BHP 47 $54 V8 Custom | BHP 110 $71 









20% 


ALDEN 


172-174 PARNELL STREET - 
TEL 40461 





DISCOUNT FOR OFF-SEASON HIRE—IST OCTOBER TO 30TH APRIL 


LOTOR CO. LTD. 


DUBLIN 


GRAMS WALCAR 
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EXPRESS PASSENGER NIGHT SERVICES (Sundays Excepted) 
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IRELAND 


OF THE WELCOMES 


VoL.2 JFan.- Feb. No. 5 


The official journal of Fégra Failte, 
the National Tourist Publicity 
Organisation for Ireland. Published 
every two months at 93, Pembroke 
Road, Dublin. 


TOURIST 
INFORMATION BUREAUX 


DUBLIN : 14, Upper O’Connell Street 
(Phone 44719 /10). Irish Branch Offices 
at Cork, Belfast and Galway. 
NEW YORK: Ireland House, 33, East 
soth Street. 


CIRCULATION 

AND SUBSCRIPTION 

The price of this magazine is One 
Shilling and Sixpence (U.S.A.: 25 
cents) per copy, or Ten Shillings 
(U.S.A. : $1.50) per annum post free. 
The magazine is distributed free 
of charge to Irish Public 
Bodies, Travel Agents, Transport 
Companies, Chambers of Commerce, 
Automobile Clubs, and Irish 
Diplomatic and Consular Offices 
abroad. 


REPRODUCTION 
OF MATERIAL 


Short extracts from material appear- 
ing in this magazine may be 
reproduced without permission 
provided authorship and source are 
acknowledged. For permission to 
reprint complete articles application 
should be made to the Editor. 
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Life at Europe’s Edge 
by FRANCIS McMANUS 


Ireland in Five Days 


Saint Brighid’s Crosses 
by CAOIMHIN 0 DANACHAIR 


Irish Events 


The Shrine of St. Patrick’s Tooth 
by H. A. WHEELER 


Handball by T. J. McELLIGOTT 


The Virtue of Being a Small 
Country by HARRISON SMITH 


Headfort House, Kells 
Tourist Topics 


From the Bookshelf 


— some books about Irelan 


THE ARTISTS 

The artists who have contributed to the present issue include RAYMOND MCGRATH 
(Headfort House, Kells), VERE DUDGEON (St. Brighid’s Crosses and Fiacail Phadraig), 
JAN De Fouw (Handball and The Virtue of Being a Small Country) and ELEANOR 
O’CONNOR (Life at Europe’s Edge). 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 
We thank Country Life and Mr. Charles Fennell for permission to make use o 
certain photographs appearing in the present issue. 


OUR COVER PICTURE 


The Upper Lake, Killarney, County Kerry. Famed the world over for its perfect 
blend oP mountain and island-studded lake, wooded shore and glen, Killarney 
is a splendid natural holiday-land. Excellent hotels, heavily stocked angling waters, 
some of the finest walking and climbing country in Ireland, and a magnificently 
laid-out golf course, are just some of the reasons for its long-established popularity. 
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“IF EVER I GET across to Ireland...” said an 
islandman in the eager rush of his talk. His casual 
words are custom in the mouths of the islanders. 
Six or seven miles of a sea-journey from the Cape 
brings you to the mainland, but it is another country 
altogether, and the sea between can be mad and 
ravening, spitting up bitter gobbets of foam at the 
stony face of the land. 

Clear Island huddles in the waters, a great beast 
with arched back, lost in a flood. It is lonesome to 
look at from the sea: no trees on the hilly outlines, 
only houses, small and dark against the giant sky, 
and the long desolate stone walls straggling through 
the smear of purple heather and coarse salt grass. 

It is an island for fishermen, cunning with boats, 
their brown skin shrewd to every whim of the 
Atlantic weather. They know the mainland; they 
buy and sell there, and bank their money in Skull 
and Baltimore and Skibbereen, but fishermen being 
brothers, their talk is about the islands that hug 
the shattered western coast, the busy seaports of 
the world where they have gone as seamen. 

In clear weather you can look down from the 
higher hills of Cape Clear on the long level islands 
scattered in the bay; beyond them the mainland 
sloping down to Mizen Head, and beyond that 
again, the Kerry Mountains falling away till they 
are as faint as the blue sky. 

Three miles long by two miles wide seem the 
measure of a narrow place, but with the hills and 
the twisting roads that go from house to house, it 
is no narrow place and a man may walk himself 
dead-tired without crossing his own track. The 
limits are high cliff-edges which crumble like layers 
of broken biscuit. 

The heather grows thick, dripping down in 
purple and mauve along sheer hillsides to the curded 
foam. The salt wind is seldom easy, but the air 
is mild, and seldom in winter is there frost or 
sharpness. 


Left: Six or seven miles of a sea journey 
brings you to the mainland 
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by Frances 


On the north side, they have a neat little harbour 
where, with enormous beams and a windlass, they 
may lock up their fishing boats from the Atlantic 
frenzies. These people evade hardship. What is 
the use when there’s something to eat and drink ? 
They are quietly-spoken, humorous, casy-going 
and neighbourly. 

There is no room on the Cape for people to be 
enemies. Small as the island is, they do not move 
much around it and there are men who have not 
seen the eastern end of the island for years. 

It is not lack of curiosity that spancels them, but 
their deep content with the hearth; and they do 
not adventure widely in their marriages, so that a 
handful of family names does for most of them, 
the O’Driscolls, the Sheehans and the Cadogans. 

They get their adventure out of the endless wary 
struggle with the elements and they are glad of the 
quiet fireside talks, the occasional trips to the 
mainland, and the coming of the post, especially 
at Christmas, when, in eagerness, they crowd the 
steps of the post-office. 
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Once the people numbered 1,200. In those days, 
before the Famine, the island must have hummed 
like a hive. There was more tillage then, and almost 
every house had its hand-querns for grinding wheat. 
They also raised sheep and grew flax, to spin and 
weave woollens and linens. Who tells the story of 
the island, also tells, in miniature, the story of 
Ireland, even down to the empty houses. 

Trees would work wonders for shelter on the 
bleak hillsides, but there are no trees. The houses 
are solid, slated and comfortable, but without the 
interior colour of some of the houses on the western 
islands. 

Food is plentiful, with fish, fresh meat, salted 
bacon and occasionally bakers’ bread from the 





The fishing fleet can shelter in the North Harbour 
from the fury of Atlantic gales 


Below : The people and their homes are sturdy 


mainland. The greatest hardship comes from the 
hearth to which these people cling even when the 
seas are cold, for they must bring their turf all the 
way from Ireland. A little coal and a little more 
paraffin is the one want that presses heaviest. 

The fishing depends on capricious markets. A 
steadier and more assured price might be got if 
a fish-canning industry were established in Baltimore, 
since the price of prepared foods varies less than 
the price of fresh. The islanders themselves, and 
the fishermen of Skull and Baltimore, could, with 
direction, manage such a project co-operatively. 

The only industry the island can show is a sock- 
knitting centre, to which the wool is sent from 
Dublin, which also takes back all the finished goods. 

Of their spiritual life, one can only give the words 
of the islander who, on being twitted on the lack 
of both saints and sinners, replied with a merry eye : 
““ We all like to steer an even course.” The means 
to a spiritual life are stripped almost to a Patrician 
condition by circumstance: Sunday Mass and the 
First Fridays. 
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“It is an island for fishermen, cunning with 
boats, their brown skin shrewd to every whim 
of the Atlantic weather”’ 


The old people who cannot climb the steep, 
shaled hills to the high central chapel, rejoice when 
the priest visits them for the First Fridays, and 
their rejoicing must be a chief consolation of a 
lonely pastor’s life. 

In all that life there is something of the penitential 
self-sufficiency of the fishermen who know the 
essential beacons and have no gear for navigation 
but traditional mastery of the waters. The big 
day of the year is Saint Ciaran’s, the fifth of March. 
It is a holiday of obligation, a festival when all the 
island meets for one of the most vigorous of all 
the local Irish cults. 

On the vigil, they gather at the stumpy pillar 
stone marked with a cross at the edge of North 
Harbour. There they pray, and down on the stones 
and the shingle, they dig a well from which sweet 
water comes, which they take away in bottles and 
vessels, for blessing their houses and ailments. The 
sweet water is an image of their lives: dignified 
human living got with ancient ritual from the rocks 
and the contentious sea. 
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lreland in Five 


Days 


These short tours are arranged so that they may be 
made by bus and train and are based on the normal 
timetables. Although the tours start and finish in 
Dublin, it should be noted that they are circular and 
could, in fact, be started from any point on the given 
route. 


They are intended only for the visitor-in-a-hurry and it 
is hoped that this introduction to Ireland will enveigle 
some into returning again for a longer holiday. 


FIRST DAY 


Dublin Waterford via Kilkenny 
Arrive Dublin 

Morning bus to Kilkenny 

Lunch at Kilkenny 

Evening bus to Waterford 

Night at Waterford 


What to see 

Dublin—consult Holiday Information Leaflet 
No. 30. There is a wealth of interest for the visitor 
in the city’s lovely Georgian buildings, its fashionable 
shopping centres where one may purchase such 
typically Irish gifts as tweeds and linen to bring 
home as souvenirs, and in its universities, museums 
and art galleries. 

Kilkenny—it combines an old-world air of narrow, 
winding streets and ancient buildings with the 
progressiveness of a busy modern town. Of particular 
interest are St. Canice’s Cathedral, dating from the 
thirteenth century, which contains a number of 
fine mediaeval monuments, Shee’s Almshouses, 
which date from 1594, and Kilkenny Castle. 
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SECOND DAY 


Waterford /Cork via Youghal 
Morning at Waterford 

Mid-day bus to Cork 

Evening at Cork 

Night at Cork 


What to see 

Waterford—Consult Holiday Information Leaflet 
No. 26. The Waterford Glass factory is especially 
worthy of a visit. Permission should be sought of 
the management some days in advance. Reginald’s 
Tower was built in 1003 as part of the Danish 
defences of Waterford and is in a good state of 
preservation. The Chamber of Commerce is a fine 
example of Georgian architecture, with magnificent 
ceilings and staircase. 

In Cork city one should see St. Anne’s Shandon 
Church, with its curious “ pepper box” steeple. 
Built in 1722, the 120-foot steeple houses the famous 
Bells of Shandon. At Turner’s Cross stands Christ 
the King Church, a most striking example of modern 


continued on page 31 
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GAP OF DUNLOE, CO. KERRY 

























SAINT BRIGHID 
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ROSSES 
A wide variety of eu s has persisted in many parts of Ireland in 
connection with them, In\the older type of house, without a ceiling, they 
were stuck on the imner\side of the thatch or under the rafters and, as 
generation after ger ee added to them, they sometimes could be 


numbered in hu their smoke-blackened forms casting angular 
shadows 1n the fire | 


They have a wide wariet 
beauty in design and skill 

















shapes and sizes and many show a great 
eaving. Some, like the three-legged and 
four-legged, are not crosses #t all and the swastika type 1s one of the 
most frequently seen. Althoughnothing certain is known about the origin 
of the custom of making Saint Brighid’s Crosses, it probably goes back 
to pagan times and may be a Christianised version of some ancient 
ceremony connected with the preparation of the seed for sowing in the spring. 









Here Caoimhin O Danachair describes the customs as observed in 
parts of the north-west. Other areas had their own little ceremonies. 





























On February the first we celebrate the feast of 
Saint Brighid, who died in A.D. 523 and is venerated, 
together with Patrick and Colmcille, as one of the 
three patron saints of Ireland. Behind the mass 
of legend associated with her name, we can see in 
this Abbess of Kildare one of the greatest Irish- 
women who ever lived, a woman who ruled a great 
religious community and worked in the dairy as 
a humble nun, who drove in her chariot to hold 
high debate with king and chief and bishop and 
who tended the lepers with her own hands. Great 
is her place in the Church’s roll of the saints; no 
less great is her place in the memory of her people 
who for fifty generations have celebrated her feast, 
year after year, with simple and striking customs 
and ceremonies. One of these is the making of 
Saint Brighid’s Crosses. 

At supper-time on the eve of the feast the family 
are gathered in the kitchen. There is a knock on 
the door and a voice cries three times “ Open 
the door! Go on your knees! Let Brighid come 









in!” Those inside 
Welcome to the Die. 
comes in, carrying a sheaf of high he lays 
on the supper table. When supper is eaten all sit round 
the fire, the sheaf is opened and the straw shared 
round and each member of the family makes a 
cross. Then the crosses are hung up, one in each 
room; they are hung in the byres and stables too, 
for Brighid loved the animals. The finest of the crosses 
is hung over the kitchen door. 


In former times the crosses were made in every 
part of Ireland. Now, although the custom has 
died out in many places, it is still faithfully observed 
in many others. There are several kinds of cross, 
for different areas have their own types. Usually 
they are made of straw, sometimes of rushes, wood 
or twigs. The best of them show both technical skill 
and artistic feeling. May it be long before this fine 
custom goes down before the uniformity called 
progress by the unthinking. 





















JANUARY 





General Entertainment 

The Pantomime Season begins in late December and 
continues through January to early February. 

ABBEY THEATRE: The Annual Irish Pantomime will be 
held in the Abbey Theatre, Pearse Street, Dublin. These 
Irish Pantomimes are becoming more popular each season 
and prospective patrons are advised to book well in advance 
at the Abbey Theatre, Pearse Street, Dublin. 

OLYMPIA THEATRE, DAME STREET, DUBLIN. Annual 
Pantomime. 

GAIETY THEATRE, SOUTH KING STREET, DUBLIN. An O’D 
Production, with Jimmy O’Dea. 


Agricultural Show 


Twenty-seventh Annual Spring Show and Sale of Cattle, 
Show Grounds, Ballymena, County Antrim : 3t 


General Sport 

RUGBY : Ulster v. New Zealand. The last visit to Ireland of an 
official New Zealand Team was during the 1935/6 season, 
when they drew 3—3 with Ulster and defeated Ireland 
17—9. Rugby enthusiasts will welcome another opportunity 
to see this famous touring side in action. For this as for 
all International matches, it is advisable for visitors to 
apply for tickets well in advance. . ; ‘ 2 
HOCKEY : Connacht v. Munster, Carlow ‘ ‘ 2 
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MOTOR CYCLING: Manders Cup Reliability Trial. County 


Dublin and Wicklow , , : ; , 9 
RUGBY : Ireland v. New Zealand. Dublin. ; 9 
TABLE TENNIS: Limerick Open Championships. Limerick 9 
RUGBY : Munster v. New Zealand. Cork. ; 13 
HOCKEY: Ulster v. Leinster. Belfast . ; ; 16 
TABLE TENNIS: Ireland v. England. Dublin : 2 
TABLE TENNIS :_ Leinster Junior Championships. 
Dublin. : ‘ ; , ? : 26-29 
HOCKEY : (Senior Inter-Provincials) Ulster v. Connacht ; 
Leinster v. Munster. Dublin : ; ; : 30 


Horse Racing 


BALDOYLE 2 GOWRAN PARK 21 
NAAS 6 LEOPARDSTOWN 23 
LEOPARDSTOWN 9 NAAS 30 
AN UAIMH 16 

Coursing 

TRADEREE, NEWMARKET-ON-FERGUS, COUNTY CLARE 6 
DEISE CUP. DUNGARVAN, COUNTY WATERFORD . 6-7 
MUNSTER CUP. NEWCASTLE WEST, COUNTY LIMERICK 12-13 
ST. MARGARETS, COUNTY DUBLIN . ‘ a . 13-14 
MILLSTREET (DRISHANE), COUNTY CORK : . 19-20 


This meeting, sponsored by the Munster Game Protection 
Association, is one of the largest coursing meetings in 
the South. The extensive programme contains Derby 
and Oaks Trial Stakes. The prize money offered runs 
into three figures, making it one of the most attractive 
meetings of the season. 
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IRISH EVENTS 
IRISH EVENTS 
IRISH EVENTS 
IRISH EVENTS 
IRISH EVENTS 
IRISH EVENTS 


Fine Arts 


Promenade Concerts from Radio Eireann each Sunday 
night from January roth to February 14th. 
RADIO EIREANN SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA (Provincial Tour) 


Cork ‘ : ; a ; . ; 16 
Limerick ; < : r : ‘ ? 17 
Waterford . ‘ 18 


SYMPHONY CONCERT (Under the auspices of the Cork 
Orchestral Society). Radio Eireann Symphony Concert. 
Conductor, Milan Horvat, Soloist, Renzo Marchionni 
(Violin) at 8 p.m. City Hall, Cork. . ; 19 


Theatres 


Following the run of the Pantomimes these events are 
scheduled for late February : 
“The Half Millionaire,’ Abbey Theatre, Pearse Street, 


Dublin. 
** Seagulls Over Sorrento,” Olympia Theatre, Dame Street, 


Dublin. 
“The Cyril Cusack Company” Gaiety Theatre, South 


King Street, Dublin. 


Education 


The Godfrey Day Lectures, Trinity College, Dublin 2-4 


Exhibitions 











Exhibition. Organised 
Allied Trades’ Association 
will feature all modern 
orations and equipment. 
be a display of food 
n ‘ ; 23-27 





A gricultural Shou: 


ROYAL ULSTER AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY’S SPRING SHOW 
AND SALE. Balmoral, Belfast ; ; 23-26 
MUNSTER AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY’S SHOW AND SALE OF 
BULLS. Cork. ° : 24-25 
PLOUGHING : 24th Annual National Ploughing Champion- 
ship. Cahir, Co. Tipperary ‘ ‘ ; e 2 


General Sport 


HOCKEY: Junior Inter-Provincials. Munster v. Leinster. 
Limerick 6 
TABLE TENNIS : Leinster Junior Championships. Dublin 9-12 
TABLE TENNIS : Munster Open Championships. Cork 12-13 
BADMINTON : Ireland v. Scotland. Cork ’ ; 18 
TABLE TENNIS : East of Ireland Championships. Dublin 19 
BADMINTON : Irish Open Championships. Cork . 19-20 


HOCKEY: Irish Trial Match. Dublin . : : 20 
RUGBY: Munster Senior Cup. Cork . , : 20 
TABLE TENNIS: Leinster Junior asiibiastiitaats (Finals) 
(All Zones). Dublin . ; : , 25 
AMATEUR BOXING : Ireland v. Scotland. National Stadium, 
Dublin P ; ; 26 
RUGBY : Ireland v. Scotland. Belfast : ‘ 3 27 


Horse Racing 


LEOPARDSTOWN 6 THURLES 25 
MULLINGAR 13 LEOPARDSTOWN 27 
BALDOYLE 20 

Coursing 

DULEEK, COUNTY MEATH j 5 , ‘ 2 
CLONAKILTY, COUNTY CORK : ‘ , ‘ 3 
KILMIHIL, COUNTY CLARE . : , 4 
CLONMEL, COUNTY TIPPERARY (National Meeting) 17-19 
LIFFORD, COUNTY DONEGAL . j ‘ . 24-25 
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Portable Shrines or reliquaries are 

amongst the most characteristic objects 
which have come down to us from the 
earlier days of Christianity in Ireland. They 
were intended to contain a relic of some 
saint, generally the founder of a monastery. 
This might be an object, such as a book, 

bell or pastoral staff, which had belonged 

to the holy man, or a portion of his body, an 
arm, for instance, or a tooth. These shrines 
were normally the property of hereditary 
custodians, who in some cases, at least, 

held an estate in virtue of their office. The 
survival of a considerable number of these 
shrines to the present day may be 

attributed largely to the faithfulness with 
which many of their custodians discharged 
their trust even under the most adverse 
circumstances, and to the deep respect and 
veneration felt by the Irish people 


for relics of the saints. 
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By far the largest collection of Irish shrines is 
that of the Royal Irish Academy, which is now 
deposited in the National Museum of Ireland. 
There the visitor may see shrines ranging in date from 
the eighth century to the eighteenth, the earlier 
work, belonging to the period before the Anglo- 
Norman Invasion in the twelfth century, being 
in general much better than the later. Much of the 
later work is, in fact, a patching up of earlier shrines 
which had become damaged or a re-encasing of 
precious relics which had lost their original shrine. 

Of the later reliquaries the Fiacail Phadraig, or 
Shrine of St. Patrick’s Tooth, stands out as a work 
of some artistic merit, though it has suffered con- 
siderable damage and presents a somewhat battered 
appearance today. According to tradition it was 
made to contain a tooth which dropped from 
St. Patrick’s mouth on to the doorstep of the church 
of St. Bron, Killespugbrone, in County Sligo. 
St. Bron was a disciple of St. Patrick and is stated 
to have died in §10 or §II. 

The shrine consists of a wooden case, covered 
with bronze and ornamented with gold, silver, 
brass, amber and glass, the predominant material 

| being silver. It is about 12 inches high by 93 inches 

q a) | wide, the thickness being only 14 inches. This is 
| | | obviously rather a large receptacle for a single 
a er tooth, and doubts have been raised as to whether ey 

_ this was the real purpose of the shrine. Its shape x \ 
“| is curious and unlike that of any other Irish example. | 
ay It has been likened to a shield, of the conventional al | L 
| iN 


{ |) 


heraldic type, with the base rounded instead of 
coming to a point. More interesting is the suggestion 


\, | of the shrine was intended to convey some suggestion 
i / of a tooth. 
| ly, ' There is a Latin inscription on the front, which 
4 } reads in translation: “ Thomas de Braminghem, 
Ih Lord of Athenry, caused me to be ornamented in 
| the original portion.” As this Thomas de Braminghem 
/ , is known to have died in 1376, we know that the shrine 
| A in its present form dates from the third quarter of 
) i the fourteenth century. Nearly everything that is 
| now visible belongs to this redecoration, but there 
| are several small panels of interlacing which look 
_ early and could well go back to the ninth or tenth 
century. The rest of the shrine is in the local version 
_ of the international Gothic idiom of the fourteenth 
century. The front is divided horizontally by an 


y, . ail that it is derived from the shape of a bag of cloth er \ 
ws, : or leather, the open-work cresting along the top | y 


being possibly in imitation of the metal mouthpiece | 
of an actual bag. It is also just possible that the shape | 
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ornamented crossbar with a round crystal in the are filled by figures of ecclesiastics engraved on 
centre. This feature may belong to the original flat plates of silver, while the remaining two have 
pre-Norman scheme, as it contains a number of figures in low relief, the one at the bottom left being 
early-looking decorative panels. Above it the presumably meant to be King David playing the 
central place is occupied by a figure of the Crucifixion harp. 

in full relief, fanked by two saints on either side, —— : a ‘ | 
while below, St. Patrick occupies the middle, with _ it 4s of some interest to find an Anglo-Irish lord 
St. Brigid (now missing) and St. Columcille or in the fourteenth century taking the trouble to have 
Columba on either hand, the outside places being lig a yeah Irish ba on “ im a 
occupied by St. Benen or Benignus, a disciple of ce a oe oe ae eee ee 
St. Patrick, and St. Brendan. All these saints are juxtaposed quite unself-consciously and regardless 

? of stylistic incongruity. 


in low relief, those of the lower row being identified 
by inscriptions. The other side of the reliquary The Shrine of St. Patrick’s Tooth is mentioned 


is divided into four by a cruciform design. There in a seventeenth-century account of Connacht as 
are traces of a setting of gold in the centre. The type being the most venerated relic of that province. 
of the cross, with semicircular expanded ends to The Abbot of Cong is said to have seized it from 
the arms, and the nature of some of the silver filigree its hereditary custodian to save it from being put 
panels which adorn it, make it reasonably certain to superstitious uses. Eventually, after being for 
that this is part of the shrine in its earlier form. a time in the possession of the Blake family, it was 
Both sides would very likely have had this cruciform bequeathed to Dr. William Stokes, of Dublin, who 
arrangement, but on the front it is now somewhat deposited it in the Royal Irish Academy (Reg. 
obscured. Two of the compartments on the back No. R. 2836). 
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the story of a great gq 





By T. J. MCELLIGOTT 


ACROSS THE 3,000 miles of ocean and across a 
century of years stretches the story of what is 
possibly one of the world’s oldest games. Born 
in the remote villages beside the western sea where 
the simplicity of its requirements—a gable end, 
clay floor, a tossing flag and a sheepskin ball—made 
it popular, it spread through Leinster during the 
’98 rebellion when ballcourts, many of them built 
with money provided by Lord Edward Fitzgerald, 
became the parade grounds of local companies of 
volunteers. Today neon signs light the way to the 
glass-walled, maple-floored courts in the cities on 
the western seaboard of the United States, where 
each spring the best of the game’s 800,000 players 
gather to play their championships, toast their 
champions and smile for the television cameras. 
It was well over three hundred years ago when 
Sir William Brereton came by way of Drogheda 
to Swords. He lodged, as he tells us in his Travels 
(163-45), “at the sign of the Boot, a tavern, and 
was well used, and found far better accommodation 
in so mean a village than could be expected. Watched 


ith skill and ease before 
six miles to Dublin.” 
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The double-decker gallery at the Grattan Racquet, 
the property of the Mayor of Cork, Alderman Dan 
Horgan, was crowded on that August day when 
the two met. I knew the referee, the late Jeffrey 
Herlihy, and Senator Richard Antony, who must 
have been the youngest spectator present, remembers 
that his father sat beside Billie Morrogh of Shandon 
Street, who followed the fortunes of the players to 
Brooklyn for the second half of the rubber. The 
stake money was £400, but wagers of hundreds of 
pounds were laid on Lawlor, who had won many 
a golden sovereign in the neighbouring court of 
the Old Market Place. 


There was tremendous enthusiasm when Lawlor 
ran into an early lead and when the day’s play 
ended he was winning on the score of seven games 
to three. But he was no match for Casey when, three 
months later, the second half was played in America. 
Later Casey surrendered the title to the youthful 
Lawlor who, in turn lost the title to Jim Fitzgerald. 
And there is a note of conscious pride in the resolution 
passed by the Tralee Town Commissioners on 
the 26th August, 1895, which reads: ‘“‘ That we, 
the Tralee Town Commissioners, at this our fort- 
nightly meeting assembled, do hereby propose a 
vote of congratulation to Mr. James Fitzgerald 
for the great and noble victory he performed in 
Cork by beating Mr. Lawlor, Champion of the 
World, almost 4 to I, winning II out of 14 games 
of ball, and we request our Clerk to convey this 
vote of congratulation to the highly respectable 
young man who is now Champion of the World.” 


Since that day three Irish champions—Oliver 
Drew, Tim Twohill and J. J. Bowles—have travelled 
to the States, but the title still rests with the United 
States. Drew did lead 4—3 in his match with Egan 
at Jersey City in 1902 and the dapper tailor from 
Princes Street, Cork, was probably the better man, 
but as he failed to play the second half, over disputed 
finances, Egan claimed the title. A year later, a 
Kanturk man, named Tim Twohill, who learned 
his ballplaying in Strand Street, met Egan in Jersey 
City, but was outclassed, losing seven games in a 
row. Nor was he any more successful in the second 
half at Kanturk. The last man to challenge on the 
‘“* home-and-home ” basis was J. J. Bowles from 
Thomondgate, Limerick. A powerful man, he was 
known on many Irish waterways as an oarsman 
with Shannon Rowing Club. He was unfortunate 
in that the contract stipulated that all tossing must be 
to the left-hand side of the court and the American, 
James Kelly, proved to be a left-hander. Though 
he won two games in the old court at Rutland Street, 
he was decisively beaten in America. 

I saw the last of the “ International” matches, 
and I still have the original copy of the Articles of 
Agreement signed by both Joseph Heeney of 
America, and J. J. Kelly of Ireland. It was drawn 
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up in Jury’s Hotel, Dublin, and states that the 
contest “is strictly an exhibition only and it is 
understood that contest is to be played without 
any honours whatsoever or title to be involved. That 
said contest is to be played under strict Amateur 
rules as jointly understood in America and Ireland. 


That said contest is to consist of 21 points of 5 
games each and the winner of the majority of games 
(3) to be declared victor. With level scoring called 
at two games all, the vast crowd were treated to 
a tremendous final game in which Heeney pulled 
away to win a glorious match. 


The Spaniards who came here in 1932 showed us 
how close is their national game, Pelota, to our 
handball. Throughout the Pyrenees the game is 
the feature of the local festivals, and picked pro- 
fessional teams of France and Spain engage in 
tournaments that attract thousands of spectators 
and visitors from both countries. The spectators are 
always critical, and frankly so, demonstrating their 
disapproval with no very nice regard for the feelings 
of the players, but showering confetti and flowers 
on those of whom they approve. In Cuba and 
Mexico the game is known as Jai Alai and the big 
matches at the headquarters club in Tijuana have 
an audience of two million on TV and radio over the 
U.S. border. Play usually begins late in the evening 
and not until 8 p.m. do the barmen begin to polish 
up the mixing machines, the pari-mutuel men test 
the comptometers and the TV cameras swing into 
position. And beneath the tiered gallery, which 
opens off the dining-rooms and bars, players are 
beginning to send a small ball crashing home to 
the butt of a granite wall. 


It may have been a jai-alai player who provided 
the people of Barna, County Galway, with the most 
astounding match ever played in a small three- 
walled country court. A negro from the west Indies 
named Osmund was working for Colonel Lynch 
and in the summer of 1913 the great P. J. McDonagh 
—later champion of all Ireland—was visiting cousins 
in Barna. A match was arranged between him and 
the negro which lasted for two hours and which 
was only narrowly won by the Irishman. 


Don Byrne, whose beautiful home at Coolmain, 
County Cork, was later a place of holiday for me 
as a boy, has a story about a horse that was brought 
from Spain with a Basque jockey, and trained in 
Donegal for a challenge race. It has an interlude 
about handball in which he tells how Don Frasco, the 
diminutive Basque jockey, beat all the Donegal 
ballplayers. 


His backers were so proud of him that they took 
him up to Derry and billed him as Danny Frask, 
the Glenties star, champion of Ulster. He was soon 
matched with Mick Tierney, the jarvey from 
Portrush, who was the Derry favourite. The Derry- 





man was puzzled by Danny Frask’s lack of English, 
but this was attributed 
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Harrison Smith, President and Associate Editor of the 
American weekly magazine “ The Saturday Review of 
Literature” visited Ireland last Autumn. On his return to 
the United States he published the following article based on 
his travels, which we are now pleased to reprint in full. 


Many OF THE half million or more Americans who 
have toured Europe this summer have returned 
with the kind of mental indigestion that results 
from trying to absorb too much in too short a 
time. As they look back on the towns and cities 
they have visited, the postcards and photographs 
they have brought back with them, the sharpness 
of their first impressions is dulled, and whatever 
mild adventures they have had seem to have lost 
their savour. Indeed, their friends who have stayed 
at home are so obviously bored by their attempts 
to describe what happened on the night the car 
broke down in Italy, that wonderful cheap restaurant 
somewhere in Southern France, or the view of the 
Dolomites from Austria, that any further attempt 
to entertain or enlighten them comes to a painful 
halt. In less than two weeks their vacation is a hazy 
memory as difficult to remember in detail as the 
names or faces of those delightful people encountered 
on the steamer to New York. 
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Actually, even the most perceptive and intellectu- 
ally curious travellers would fail to get the most 
out of an experience which carried them rapidly 
through several countries whose native language 
they may not understand. Now that it is too late 
this year to profit by this writer’s experiences at 
the end of summer, his advice may not seem to be too 
officious to those who are contemplating crossing 
the Atlantic next year. 

Small countries have many virtues and especially 
if they are surrounded by the sea. The trip to an 
island should be leisurely and brief, no more than 
three or four weeks, lest the traveller’s first 
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impressions become too commonplace to be recalled. 
‘Lhe people one mects should be guaranteed to 
be friendly to Americans, and above all talkative. 
In many ways Great Britain suits this ideal journey. 
It is, to an American at least, small in area, but 
it presents certain difficulties. For its area it has 
a vast population; it is highly conscious of the 
rest of the world, and it lies at the heart of world 
politics. The English arc, as we well know, our 
cousins and our allics, but they know us perhaps 
too well, and a good deal of what they know of our 


opinions a large number of them do not like. If 


you discuss the international situation with a 
Frenchman in his bistro, you are apt either to fail 
to understand what he is saying so vehemently 
or to dismiss his opinions as too biased to be 
credible. With an Englishman it becomes a personal 
matter, like arguing with your mother-in-law, 
and to complicate matters, the English are also 
divided amongst themselves. If you are a complete 
stranger to them they do not welcome your friendly 
advances in the hotel lounge or a compartment 
on the train. They are not talkative, to put it mildly, 
even amongst themselves. 

Ireland, or rather Eire, is a different story. It 
is thrust out into the Atlantic and its western 
coast, with its rivers and estuaries and precipitous 
headlands of limestone and granite, is warmed 
by the Gulf Stream. The air is moist and soft, and 
the land eternally green. Eire has the advantage of 
living in three dimensions of time at once, and 
none of them can become the subject for acrimony 
between an American and an Irishman. The average 
well-read native you meet is at heart an archeologist, 





































for his island is well supplied with ruins that go 
back to what is known as pre-history. History 
in Eire begins about the time of St. Patrick’s arrival 
in the third century, and the ancient round towers, 
remnants of castles, monasteries, abbeys, and 
churches attest to the perversity of invaders or 
rival and local kings long before Lord Essex and 
Cromwell tried to put an end to Irish obstinacy. 
Modern history begins and, sometimes one thinks 
ends, with the Revolution. 

The Irish are born conversationalists, and their 
liking for Americans is at once obvious and delightful, 
whether it is an old lady coming out of her thatched- 
roofed cottage door or the man in the dark little 
pub who might have stepped out of one of Synge’s 
plays for a drink of ale or whiskey. You can get 
along splendidly in Eire unless you believe that 
Ulster should remain attached to the Crown. It 
is a country you can walk in with pleasure in a 
dozen or more counties. It is a land designed by 
nature to produce wits, saints, poets, writers and 
orators. But its greatest asset for the American 
visitor wearied with politics and the constant 
necessity of having to fear and hate nations living 
on the other side of the earth, is its obliviousness 
to what may be called the world dilemma. It lies, 
as all small countries should, outside of the areas 
of storm, existing for itself, and in a great measure 
by itself. It is the island of peace and contemplation, 
a pastoral land where man and the beasts of the 
field and the donkeys and horses and the dogs 
lying on the top of stone walls have found a way 
of living in harmony with one another. Try it next 
year for a month and see what happens to you. 











The eighteenth century was a ‘ Golden 
Age” of architecture in Ireland, and even the 
most casual visitor to Dublin cannot but be 
impressed by the elegance and grace which 
distinguish so many of its buildings. 

The buildings with their restrained use 
of ornament, achieving dignified effects by the 
repetition of simple forms; with the delicate 
refinement of their mouldings and the richness 
of their stucco work, are of interest not only 
for themselves, but as reminders of the men 
and times which created them, and of the 
place they held in the eighteenth century as 
background to a brilliant society. 

Of the many great Georgian country houses 
built at that time, Headfort House, Kells, 
was one of the most outstanding... . 


ABOVE 
DETAIL OF LIMESTONE FIREPLACE IN ENTRANCE HALL 
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HEADFORT HousE, KELLS, is the home of Sir Terence 
Geoffrey Thomas Taylour, 5th Marquess of Headfort. 

The coming of the Taylour family to Ireland is 
described in that interesting and chatty Peerage of 
Ireland published by Lodge in 1789: ‘‘ Thomas 
Taylor in the year 1653 came into Ireland with the 
celebrated Doctor William Petty, between whom 
subsisted a strict friendship contracted at school 
and college. They conjointly undertook and perfected 
the Down Survey although the maps_ were 
published in Sir William Petty’s name only. In 
1660 he (Taylor) disposed of his estates in England, 
and purchased in this Kingdom the town and town- 
land of Kells alias Kenlis, in the County of Meath.” 

The maker of maps must surely have been an 
artist too, who saw beyond the surface of the land 
he measured a vision of loveliness—a vision which 
was so effectively given form and substance by 
those who followed him. 

To Thomas Taylor’s son and heir came the 
Baronetcy in 1704, and in 1728 a seat in the Privy 
Council. More exalted titles came in quick succession 
to the third Baronet—another Sir Thomas. In 
1760 when only twenty-six years old, he was elevated 
to the peerage as Baron Headfort of Headfort. In 
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1762 he was created Viscount Headfort, and in 
1766 advanced to an Earldom as Earl of Bective, 
of Bective Castle. Finally, to quote Lodge: “ At 
| the institution by His Majesty, in 1783, of the 
Most Noble Order of the Knights of St. Patrick, 
. His Lordship was one of the first Knights installed.” 
} As Sir Thomas does not seem to have taken a 
| very prominent place in the political life of Ireland 
| during those early years, it may be that the way was 
| smoothed for him by the great influence then 
} exerted by his father-in-law, the Rt. Hon. Hercules 
| Langford Royley, member of the Privy Council. 
The Earl, who died in 1795, was not a “‘ Government 
man.”’ His successor was, however, of a different 
mind. 
| Using all his great influence in favour of the 
| Union, he was created 1st Marquess of Headfort 
in 1800. Great landlords by their possessions, the 
Taylours have always been good landlords—a 
tradition not forgotten in the twentieth century. 
Headfort House, with its magnificent Georgian 
rooms, and the beauty of the estate in which it 
stands, have claimed the attention of every writer 
on Ireland who has included County Meath in his 
itinerary. Arthur Young, who visited Headfort in 
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1776, writes : “‘ The grounds fall agreeably in front 
of the house to a winding narrow vale, which is 
filled with wood : where also is a river, which Lord 
Bective intends to enlarge. On the other side, the 
lawn spreads over a large extent, and is everywhere 
bounded by fine plantations. Besides these plantations 
he has also walled-in twenty-six acres for garden 
and nursery. He has built also a farmyard 280 feet 
square totally surrounded by offices of various 
kinds. All Lord Bective’s gates are of iron, which 
cost him £5 5s. and as wooden ones come to £3 3s. 
he finds them the greatest improvement, saving the 
expense very soon.” The visitor of today cannot 
but be impressed by the magnificent iron-work of 
the imposing entrance gates. 

Sir William Wilde, who wrote his History of 
the Boyne and the Blackwater seventy-two years 
later, says : “‘ Below the town of Kells, the Blackwater 
bends somewhat to the south, and in the splendid 
demesne of Headfort spreads out into a series of 
small lakes and ponds, partly natural and partly 
artificial, and encloses a series of small islands. 
This noble demesne, belonging to the Marquess 
of Headfort, though possessing no natural features 
that attract attention, has in its general appearance 
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ITALIAN CYPRESS AVENUE AT HEADFORT 
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THE GREAT DINING-ROOM OR EATING ROOM” BY ROBERT ADAM (Copyright Country Life) 


a degree of magnificence arising from its extent, unity of 
design, the richness of verdure, the long and gently-inclined 
planes into which the surface is naturally disposed, and 
the arrangement and preservation of the plantations.” 

Ninety years later, in an article published in Country Life 
(April 4, 1936), Mr. G. C. Taylor had this to say of it— 
‘“‘Headfort is a place where a complete garden education 
can be received or, equally well, an interesting and enjoyable 
day spent. The gardens combine in a rare degree all that 
can be desired by artist or botanist, little as they are apt 
to see alike. Catholic in his tastes, there is scarcely a family of 
trees or shrubs which he does not favour, and all are represented. 
A vast and varied horticultural museum, where at all and 
every season of the year there is much to see well grown 
and happily placed. Headfort is a garden full of interest and 
picturesque charm that reflects the greatest credit on its 
present master and those who collaborated with him during 
the last quarter of a century.” 
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The Headfort demesne has won international 
recognition. In 1931 the Royal Horticultural Society 
voted to the late Marquess of Headfort, whose 
sudden and tragic death occurred in 1948, its three 
major awards, including two Gold Medals, for the 
exhibits he had submitted and for his wonderful 
cultivation of rare trees and plants. 


To the first Earl of Bective we owe the glory of 
Headfort House as we see it today. The great 
building, executed in beautiful silver-grey Ardbraccan 
stone, is particularly remarkable for its lack of exterior 
ornamentation, differing thus from all great Georgian 
houses of the period. Apparently Lord Bective’s 
aim was to concentrate on the interior magnificence 
of his home, relying on the beauty of his woods 
and gardens for the exterior perfection of his scheme. 
The architects were the Adams Brothers, who were 
then at the height of their fame. As they, however, 
never came to Ireland, it is conjectured that the 
actual construction was superintended by an Irish 
architect, possibly either Mr. Thomas Cooley or 
Mr. Richard Charles. 

Few patrons have ever supervised more carefully 
or criticised more constructively the designs sub- 
mitted to them by their architects. The records—all 
of which are preserved at Headfort—show that 
no detail of construction or size, or decoration of 
any apartment was passed without his personal 
approval. The most remarkable instance of this 
is that while the architects’ plan showed the Great 
Dining-room—or as they called it “ The Eating 
Room ”—lying North to South, Lord Bective 
himself insisted that it should be East to West. 
How very right he was can best be appreciated 
when one sees the sunlight, streaming through 
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the tall windows of the southern side, lighting 
up the magnificent decoration of the North, and at 
the same time, being reflected in a gentle even 
glow to the delicate details of the stucco work in 
the ceiling high above. The Great Dining-room 
alone would make Headfort House famous and is, 
perhaps, the most beautiful example extant of 
Irish eighteenth-century domestic architecture. 

While the Great Dining-room is unique, other 
rooms are perfect examples of their style and period. 
There is the Salon, with its lovely Adams ceiling, 
etabellished with paintings by Zucchi. Further on 
is the Chinese Drawing-room, so called because 
the whole wall space is occupied by immense Chinese 
paintings surrounded by their coloured and intricate 
borders. In this room, too, is a mantelpiece which 
is a perfect example of Bossi’s most delicate work— 
while the ceiling provides one of Adams’ character- 
istic geometrical designs. The Entrance Hall by its 
simplicity seems to reflect the austerity of the 
exterior of the house, until the eyes have been caught 
by the strongly moulded ceiling and the graceful 
alcove with its delicate stucco frame. 

Modern life does not call for houses of such vast 
extent as is Headfort. The present Marquess, not 
wishing to abandon his beautiful home, adopted 
a bold and novel plan. Retaining for himself and 
his family portion of the great central building, 
he has had the topmost storey and the long wings 
furnished with all the requirements of a Modern 
School. The Great Dining-room has become its 
Assembly Hall. In MHeadfort House Preparatory 
School, boys under fourteen years of age, are now 
prepared under ideal conditions for entrance into 
major Irish Colleges, and English Public Schools. 
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THE PRESENT arrangements whereby cars and _ lorries 
destined for Irish centres must travel via the car ferry 
services to Larne, Rosslare and, to a more limited extent, 
to Drogheda, will be considerably augmented when the 
recently projected Preston—Dublin direct car ferry service 
materialises. 

It is intended that the ships in the new service will 
be of 4,000 tons and capable of carrying seventy fully- 
laden lorries or 120 Cars. 

The proposed service is being sponsored by the 
Continental Car Ferry Service and its Dublin agents 
will be Messrs. Betson and Co., Ltd. 
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louRIsT TRAFFIC RECEIPTS £,31,800,000 


Gross receipts from tourist traffic in Ireland in 1952 
are judged to have totalled £31,800,000. The estimated 
total of visitors was: By Sea, 220,000; By Air, 208,000; 
By Rail, 208,000; By Omnibus, 296,000. To these figures 
must be added the considerable number of tourists who 
travelled by private car from the Six Counties. 

Tourist visits are stated to account for half of all the 
visits made and the total number of visits made, apart 
from arrivals by private car, is estimated at 1,576,000. 

The figures are compiled from the passenger card 
inquiry plan initiated in 1949, states the Jrish Trade 
Fournal and Statistical Bulletin. 
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Full details from your LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT or 4 
THE LIMERICK STEAMSHIP CO. LTD., 1 CECIL STREET, LIMERICK Telephone: Limerick 1371 yy 
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M.V."BRITANNIC" 27,666 tons 


A fast regular service between Ireland and 
North America is maintained by the 
“ BRITANNIC,” one of the world’s largest 
motor liners, carrying First and Tourist 
Class passengers in accommodation of 
great comfort. Your nearest Cunard 
Line office or travel agent will give you 
details of other sailings between ports in 
the United States and Canada and Cobh 
by famous ships of the Cunard fleet. 





Full information is available at the Company’s 
offices and lecding travel agencies in principal 
cities and towns throughout the world 

















continued from page 9 


IRELAND IN FIVE DAYS 


church architecture, designed by Mr. Barry Byrne 
of Chicago. The Honan Chapel, near the College, 
is a beautiful Hiberno-Romanesque architectural 
gem, modelled on King Cormac’s Chapel on the Rock 
of Cashel. Consult Holiday Information Leaflet No. 9. 


THIRD DAY 


Cork/Killarney via Macroom 
Morning to Blarney 

Afternoon at Cork City 
Evening bus to Killarney 

Night at Killarney 


What to see 

Blarney—The Blarney Stone, with its traditional 
power of conferring eloquence on all those who 
kiss it, is known to the world. The view from the 
top of the castle over the wooded hills of Muskerry 
is particularly fine. 


FOURTH DAY 


Ring of Kerry Tour 
Night at Killarney 


What to see 

The broad peninsula of Iveragh stretches south- 
west from the Killarney region for nearly thirty-six 
miles, and has an average width of fifteen miles. It 
contains some of the finest mountain scenery in 
Ireland and the coastal strip around the peninsula 
carries the famous “‘ Ring of Kerry ” road. Starting 
and ending at Killarney, the run is 110 miles. 
Highlights of the trip are Sneem village, set amidst 
beautiful scenery at the head of the Sneem River 
estuary—a centre much favoured by climbers and 
artists; Parknasilla, of which it was said “‘ One’s 
first impression of Parknasilla is of a garden of the 
tropics dropped upon the Atlantic seaboard of 
Ireland, and drowsing with palms and exotics,” 
and Waterville, which is justly renowned as an 
angling centre. 


FIFTH DAY 


Killarney, Dublin 
Morning train to Dublin 
Afternoon at Dublin 
Depart Dublin 


What to see 
As on the first day. 
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THE CIVIL SURVEY (A.p. 1654—1656 


Edited by Robert C. Simington, D.Litt. 
Stationery Office, Dublin 


Vol. I (Tiprerary E. and S.) 10/- 
Vol. II (Tipperary N. and W.) 15/- 
Vol. III (Donegal, Derry and Tyrone) 21/- 
Vol. IV (Limerick) 21/- 
Vol. V (Meath) 21/- 


Vol. VI (Waterford, Muskerry Barony and 

Kilkenny City £ 
Vol. VII (Dublin County) re 
Vol. VIII (Co. Kildare) (Ready Shortly). 
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BASED ON THE knowledge and evidence of “the most 
able and ancient inhabitants of the country,” the Civil 
Survey is a descriptive record of the land and its owners 
in 1640. Written in 1654-6 from the testimony of juries 
representative of Gael and Norman, the Civil Survey 
sets forth the estate of every proprietor of land in the 
surveyed counties. Gaelic and Norman ancestral tenures 
are recorded as well as titles by patent from the Crown. 
For every barony, parish and townland, the meares and 
bounds are described, many place names which have long 
since gone out of use being mentioned, together with an 
account of the rivers, streams and woodland areas. 
Particulars for each townland include the name and 
residence of the owner, the homes of the people, valuations, 
areas in tillage and pasture, mills, antiquities and so forth. 


ANTIQUITIES OF THE IRISH 
COUNTRYSIDE 


by Sean P. O Riordain Methuen, London, 15/- 


THIS BOOK is intended to provide the man in the street 
with information on the numerous monuments of the 
past which abound in the Irish countryside. Perhaps 
no country in Europe is so rich in field antiquities, and 
the present work gives an account in non-technical 
language (where it is necessary to use a technical term, 
it is explained when first met with in the text) of the 
origin, purpose, date and distribution of all classes of 
monuments with the exception of ecclesiastical remains 
and medieval castles. 

Although intended mainly for the layman, this book is 
a summary of the present state of knowledge—as revealed 
by excavation, survey and other branches of archaeological 
research—on forts, megalithic tombs, crannogs and 
stone circles, to name but a few of the types of monuments 
dealt with. As such it is invaluable to the student of Irish 
archaeology and provides an excellent summary of the 
results of Irish fieldwork for the professional archaeologists 
of other countries. The classified bibliography is an 
admirable guide for further reading. 
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BEFORE AND AFTER PUCK - 
by Stowers Johnson The Fortune Press, 12/6 


It 1s a far cry from the theme of Stowers Johnson’s last 
travel book on the High Pyrenees to the moisture-laden 
mountains of Kerry and the Lakes of Killarney. Yet, as he 
remembers his experiences in Ireland one becomes aware 
that his material is, if anything, more dramatic. The 
Coronation of King Puck at Killorglin, the tinker caravans 
which throng the road, crowded dance-hall, an under- 
taker’s strike, a leavening of English and American tourists 
—all form a kaleidoscope of life and colour vivid as that of 
the Purple Mountain or the White Strand of Dingle Bay. 

Stowers Johnson writes of the sunshine, and the dancing 
clouds, of the exhilaration, the humour and the delight of 
a summer in Kerry. 


A BOOKLIST 

. . . being a selection of titles, old and new, in print 
and available from the more important bookshops or 
direct from the publishers. 


TOPOGRAPHY, TRAVEL AND SPORT 

BIRDS OF THE GREY WIND 

by E. A. Armstrong Oxford University Press, 1940 
Descriptions of bird life and scenery in Ulster. 
GAELIC ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION 

A History of the G.A.A. The Parkside Press, Dublin, 1947 
THE CoORRIB COUNTRY 

by Richard Hayward 

ECHOES OF THE HUNTING HORN 
by Stanislaus Lynch The Talbot Press, Dublin, 1946 


AN IRISH PILGRIMAGE 
by George W. Potter Providence Fournal Co., Boston, 1950 


THE Docs OF IRELAND 
by Anna Redlich 


Tempest, Dundalk, 1944 


Tempest, Dundalk, 1949 


HISTORY 

IRISH HISTORICAL STUDIES Hodges, Figgis, Dublin 
Contains annually a bibliography of current writings on 
Irish history. 
GESCHICHTE IRLANDS 
by Rudolf Bringman Athenaum-Verlag, Bonn, 1953 


A CONCISE DICTIONARY OF IRISH BIOGRAPHY _ 
by John S. Crone Talbot Press, Dublin, 1938 


BUNREACHT NA HEIREANN. CONSTITUTION OF IRELAND 
Government Publications 


THE EARLY CULTURES OF NORTH WESTERN EUROPE 
Cambridge University Press, 1950 
Sir Cyril Fox and Bruce Dicking, Editors. 


LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


CONTES OSSIANIQUES 
by Roger Chauviré Presses Universitaires de France, 
Paris, 1949 

Gops AND HEROES OF THE CELTS 

by Marie-Louise Sjoestedt, translated by Myles Dillon 
Methuen, London, 1949 

IRISH MEN OF LEARNING 

by Rev. Paul Walsh The Three Candles, Dublin, 1946 


ALL FOR HECUBA 
by Micheal Mac Liammédir 
An Irish theatrical autobiography. 


ABBEY PLAYS, 1899-1948 
by Brinsley MacNamara The Three Candles, Dublin, 1949 


Methuen, London, 1946 











Los Angeles, Chicago, Toronto. 






















The Lakes of Killarney... tropical 
Parknasilla... Galway Bay... Vale 
of Avoca... see these and Ireland’s 
many other world-famous beauty 
spots by C.I.E. (Ireland’s Transport 
Company). Conducted luxury 
motor coach tours (6-day, 9-day, 
10-day, |2-day), Diesel express 
trains, Go-As-You-Please tcurs, 
Radio Train day trips. Ask your 
travel agent about these delight- 
ful ways of discovering Ireland, or 
write C.I.E. Public Relations 
Department, 59 Upr. O’Connell 
Street, Dublin. 


ENQUIRIES :— U.S. and CANADA - Irish Railways Offices, New York, 
FRANCE-British Railways Office, Paris. 
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| he gt tl To TF Aull as complete uwelhoul 
| A VISIT TO THE HOME OF GUINNESS 


to visit us at St. James’s Gate Brewery and see 
how the world-famous Brewers produce their 
famous stout. Special Guides are available, 
except on Bank Holidays, to conduct parties on 
tours of inspection. All you have to do is to 
call at the Visitors’ Reception Room, St. James’s 
Gate, Dublin, between II a.m. and 3 p.m. 
from Mondays to Fridays or at 11 a.m. only on 
Saturdays. (Bus No. 21 from College Green, 


Dublin.) Children under 12 are not admitted. 





Blazing a cask in the Cooperage, where casks are made and repaired. 
The Hall of Pillars, where barley is converted into malt. 

This is one of the Coppers in which Guinness is boiled with the hops. 

The Loading Wharf on the Liffey whence Guinness is sent to all parts of 


the world. 
Public Library 
Detroit, Mich, 
History & Travel 


Printed in the Republic of Ireland at Dollard Printinghouse, Dublin 
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